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WE are assembled here this morning to 
commemorate the founding of Queens Col- 
lege in the City of New York. It 
tirely fitting that we do so, for to-day this 


is en- 


institution of higher learning and its sister 
institutions the 
breadth of this land are veritable citadels 


throughout length and 
of hope in a world made wretched by the 
destructive acts of men motivated, not by 
reason and love of humanity, but by emo- 
tion, hate, avarice and lust for power. 

From the early days of the Republic an 
ever-increasing number of Americans have 
realized that the democratic way of life, 
which we so cherish, can not long prevail 
unless our citizenry be well informed and 
trained to grapple with the problems that 
constantly arise in a changing world. 

Never has this been truer than at pres- 
ent. And never have our institutions of 
higher learning faced greater responsibili- 
ties and opportunities; and it is on this 
theme that I to dwell for the few 
minutes at my disposal. 

At the moment our thoughts and efforts 
are naturally concentrated on national de- 
We rightly seek the defeat of those 


whose gospel is injustice, race persecution 


wish 


fense. 


and mass murder; and whose ideology is 
the very antithesis of our own. But na- 
tional defense measured in military terms 
should not be our only consideration. This 


1 Flushing (N. Y.), October 14, 1941. 


By 
HARRY J. CARMAN 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Na- 


tional defense, broadly conceived, applies 


is only one aspect of national defense. 


at all times—in peace as well as in war. 


It is measured in terms of charaeter, high 


ideals, intelligence and service to one’s 


fellows, as well as in terms of euns, sub- 
marines and aircraft. 
No institution in this community con- 


tributes more, in my opinion, to this 


broader conception of national defense 


than does Queens College. It is, and will 
increasingly become, the educational center 
for this borough. Here not only the young 
men and women who are admitted to its 


portals, but those more -mature persons 


whom it reaches through its extension 
classes and other agencies, have opportun- 
itv to fit themselves for the responsibilities 


And 


taking 


which living in a democracy entails. 
fitting 
courses, acquiring facts and passing exami- 
It in- 


volves, it seems to me, the formulation of 


one’s self is more than 


nations, important though these be. 


a philosophy of life in which character, 
humane ideals, the search for truth and the 
discovery of how one can best use his tal- 
ents in the service of others are important 
Mere truth 


without translating it idle 


considerations. search for 
into service Is 
curiosity. 

And America needs men and women who 
High up the 


list of the major shortcomings of higher 


have capacity for leadership. 
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public education as it exists in this country 
is the failure to develop wise and 
All too often our desti- 
lead- 


ers of first-rate character and ability, have 


to day 
competent leaders. 


nies, instead of being determined by 


been shaped by second-raters who were 


self-seekers or spokesmen for pres- 


often 
sure groups and selfish interests. 


In the past we have survived as a de- 


not, it would seem, beeause of 


mocracy, 


leadership, but because an extensive 


eifted 


territorial domain. richly endowed with 


served to cushion our 


With 
population and the coming of 
the 


natural resources 


social-economic ils. the growth of 


industrial- 
ism and urbanization situation has 
markedly changed 

Whatever the of the 


conflict, we will find ourselves in a world 


outcome present 
vastly different from the familiar, secure 
world we have known for the past century. 
Problems of the utmost gravity, the solu- 
tion of which will challenge the best we 
have in the way of skills and talented lead- 
ership, will confront us. If Hitler’s oppo- 
nents triumph, what kind of a peace will 
Will it 


the fundamental causes responsible 


be made? be made by men who 
know 
for the war, who are sufficiently objective 
to work for their removal and for a dur- 
able peace? Or will it be shaped by igno- 
rant men of little vision and less high-mind- 
edness, who will be primarily interested 
not in the welfare of all mankind but in as 
much as they ean obtain for themselves 
and those for whom they speak? 


And 


loeal, 


what of our internal problems— 
not 
the 


To-day 


state and national—which, if 


with us, are just around 
What of unemployment? 
no fewer than 27,000,000 


the armed forees of the United States, or 


already 
corner ? 
persons are in 
are employed directly or indirectly in de- 
What 


them once the war ends? 


fense industries. will beeome of 


Have we leaders 


wise enough to utilize these millions of 


men and women in activities which will 


contribute to the upbuilding of the Ameri- 
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can people in terms of food, shelter, clot}, 
ing, mental and physical health and oppor- 
What ot 


Have we leaders wise enoue) 


tunity to develop their talents? 
monopoly ? 
to cope with the many-sided agricultura! 
problems that recurrently plague the na 
tion? Can we produce leaders sufficient], 
resourceful to eliminate the widespread 
inequality in the distribution of our na 
These are only a few ot 
Our 


less 


tional income? 
the major problems that confront us. 
and state communities are no 
beset by troublesome questions. 

All this is by way of saying that we must 


Vocationally we are the 


local 


have wise pilots. 
wonder of the world, but in other realms 
where circumstances demand high charac- 
ter, the attitudes of objectivity, calmness, 
patience, tact, broad sympathies, depth of 
understanding and an insight into the 
springs of human action, we have been 
much less successful. 

Queens College has a wise pilot. He 
and his faeulty have put their faith in 
a broad edueation which emphasizes the 
dignity of human worth and the impor- 
tance of able leadership in a democracy. 
From the first, Queens College has realized 
that the mental equipment of every really 
educated person include at least 
four basic disciplines: (1) The diseipline 
of exactness or precision, which is probably 
most easily aequired from the study of 
mathematics and the physical sciences. 
(2) The discipline of appreciation which 
is a gateway to the realm of our emotions. 
Poetry, music, the dance and the fine arts 
are the media through which this discipline 
is cultivated. (3) The discipline of open- 
mindedness and toleration, so important 
at all times and particularly to-day, and 
perhaps best inculeated by the study of 
philosophy, religion and the social sciences. 
(4) The discipline of reflection or the abil- 
ity to think. Nor has the college over- 
looked the importance of health to the indi- 
vidual and to the community. 

The threats to the democratic way of 


should 
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life are, in the last analysis, I repeat, not 


from without as from within. 


They ean best be obviated by strenethen- 


so much 
ing democraey itself. If we do not wish to 
see Hitlers ruling over these United States 
we should dedicate ourselves to the task of 
ridding our institutional fabrie of those 
shortcomings which constantly weaken it. 
Too many Americans have allowed them- 
selves to become spiritually bankrupt, ap- 
parently forgetting that no institution is 
any better than the persons who are re- 
sponsible for its functioning, and that this 
We 


should do as this college has done: put a 


is especially true in a democracy. 


premium on integrity, loyalty and service 
We should hold tight to 
trust 


to one’s fellows. 
legal prescriptions and procedures; 
only to leaders committed by instinet and 
belief to the defense of civil liberties, and 
deal summarily with those who band _ to- 
We should zeal- 


ously guard all those who further the cause 


vether to destroy them. 


of human justice and liberty and do all in 


our power to work cooperatively with 


others to this end. All this is by way of 
saying that we should gird our Joins morally 
and intellectually. We must put our house 


in order by ridding it of political ecorrup- 


SHOEMAKERS’ CHILDREN 


As the proverb goes, shoemakers’ chil- 
dren go without shoes; and we the teachers 
and students who should strive for pre- 
cision in language have failed to secure for 
ourselves a satisfactory professional vocab- 
ulary. We who teach learned to 
economize, we have learned to make a little 


have 


go a long way; and in nothing is this more 
evident than in our technical vocabulary— 
the language of our craft. We do not dis- 
eard anything readily, not even a worn-out 
word. No matter how archaic the word or 
phrase, no matter how ill-suited to present 
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tion, intolerance, unemployment and_ pov- 
We should have faith in the ideals 
We 


should continue to operate on the assump- 


erty. 
of liberty, fraternity and equality. 


tion that human beings should be encour- 
aged to lead lives that are ennobling rather 
We should help men and 
the de- 


than degrading. 
women—young and old—to avoid 
moralizing influences of forced unemploy- 
the habit of 
Every American should be made to realize 
that 
lack of courage, a premium on mediocrity 


ment and being leaners. 


ignorance, selfishness, indifference, 
and the widespread notion that we can get 
something for nothing are forces that de- 
stroy liberty and morale and open wide the 
door for tyrants and despots. 

Let us to-day rededicate ourselves to the 
which this 


fundamental principles upon 


college was founded; and by making the 
most of the opportunities which it affords 
to both its student body and the people of 
this borough prepare ourselves for service 
to our country to the end that it may be in 
reality a land where the four human free- 
doms—freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want 
and This 
after all, is our fundamental responsibility. 


freedom from fear—prevail. 


By 
J. S. CLELAND 


DEAN, MONMOUTH COLLEGI 


use, if it has had a place in academic speech 
and thought we do not easily throw it away. 
Instead we save the old word and put it to 
a new use; indeed, the old word is fortu- 
nate if after lone service in the cause of 
education it is not put to a number of new 
uses. 

What grades must 
order to graduate from the grades? How 


the pupil earn in 
many courses in college does one take be- 
fore he completes a college course? Why 
must so many grades intervene between the 
primary school and the secondary school ? 
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An academy is a secondary school; and, if 
so, Why do distinguished scholars seek mem- 
berships in the academies of science, litera- 
ture and the fine arts? A secondary school 
isa high school, but it must be remembered 
is not an institution of 
We have junior high 


schools and senior high schools, Junior col- 


that a high school 


higher education, 
leges and senior colleges; but there are no 
junior students in the junior divisions, 
juniors are found only in senior schools and 
colleges, 

We have not agreed upon the names to 
be applied to major divisions of our edueca- 
What is a school? a college? 


2? On one campus is found a 


tional system. 
a university 
school of law and a college of medicine; on 
anothee campus, a school of medicine and 
a college of law. A school of commerce or 
a college of commerce may be a dignified 
unit of a great university, but a commer- 
celal college is an unaecredited training 
school where one may learn typing and 
shorthand. And for the most numerous of 
all our institutions of higher education we 
have no definite name—nothing better than 
independent college, or 
That 


as a name for the small inde- 


small colleee. or 


college of liberal arts. ‘college of 
liberal arts’”’ 
pendent college is not satisfactory is appar- 
ent when we remember that these colleges 
are the least liberal of all our educational 
Institutions in that, as a class, they adhere 
and 


rigidly to a conservative curriculum 


in that only a few of them make provision 


for the study of the fine arts. In other 
words, the name, ‘‘liberal arts,’’ will do 
very well if we remember that neither the 


word liberal nor the word arts is used in 


its usual meaning. Sometimes the college 
of liberal arts of a university is known as 
the ‘‘school of letters.’’ The uninformed 
micht suppose that the school of letters is 
a school in which children learn the a b e’s. 
Others might take it for granted that a 
school of letters is a correspondence school 


What do we mean by the terms, credits 
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and units, to say nothing of honors courses 
—not to be confused with honors in course 
quality 


—honor erade 


points, activity points, scholars and scholar- 


points, points, 


ships, fellows and fellowships, majors and 


minors, courses and orientation 


courses? How many hours may the student 


survey 


expect to spend in earning one hour of 
Does the term, pure science, sug 
Does 


science ? 


credit ? 
vest a group of impure sciences? 
social science anti-social 
And does the term natural science seem to 
assume that some of the sciences are un- 


known as 


imply 


natural? If some schools are 
normal schools, does this imply that others 
are abnormal? In the high schools, certain 
subjects are known as solids, the inference 
is that other subjects are liquids or vapors. 

The woman who_ has 
earned a sufficient credits and 


vrade points and has met the demands in 


young man or 


number of 


required courses, elective courses (and, in 
some colleges, an additional requisite in 
that oddly-named category, ‘‘required elec- 
tives’’) is ready to graduate and receive a 
degree—that is at ‘‘commencement’’ time. 
The graduate is declared to be a bachelor 
of arts, or of science, perhaps a bachelor of 
bachelor of 
Someone. in- 


science in education, or a 


science in home economics. 
quires why a bachelor should have a degree 
in home economics; and we are reminded 
of the young man who had graduated from 
the college of agriculture with the degree 
B.S. A. When he was informed that the 
letters stood for Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture, he was astonished. He said 
that he had supposed B. S. A. meant ‘‘been 
studving agriculture.’ 

What a comfort it must be to the har- 
assed head of a big business to know that 
the new filing clerk fresh from college is a 
Master of Business Administration. One 
of our universities announces courses lead- 
ine to the degree Master of Government 
Administration. Now if the President and 
Congress ean but hold on for a little longer ! 
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One may earn the degree, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, without studying philosophy, and 
one may have this degree from the proudest 
university in the land and yet not be quali- 
fied to teach in the elementary schools be- 
cause of lack of Education. One may have 
a well-rounded education with no credits in 
Education. Indeed, some would say that 
ithe more courses one has had in Education 
the less likely it is that he is an educated 
man. 

Now, the Army deals with the problem 
of degrees—that is to say, gradations in 
rank, honors, distinctions and the like—in 


Not 


only are men designated as: general or 


a way which has many advantages. 


colonel, captain or leutenant, corporal or 
private, but the insignia which these men 
wear reveal the rank, the branch of service 
and important facts concerning their re- 
spective careers. One familiar the 
service and with uniforms and insignia will 


with 


at a glance recognize one man as a captain 
of field artillery with a record of service in 
Another soldier will be 
the 


certain campaigns. 
recognized as a supply sergeant in 
quartermaster corps, and he, too, will dis- 
play a clearly indicated record of service. 
Campaign bars, service ribbons, wound 
stripes and other marks permit those who 
are acquainted with the code to know a 
creat the 
within their range of vision. 


Possibly, institutions of higher education 


deal about soldiers who come 


should consider the army way of doing. If 
the colleges and universities chose to do so, 
they could give up the present array of 
degrees with their archaic names and sub- 
stitute therefor a code of symbols which 
would indicate the college graduate’s edu- 
cational attainments and distinctions. In- 
stead of the uniform and sleeve and shoul- 
der bars of the army, a pin or button could 
be devised. It would be possible to have 
this code so formulated and the button so 
designed that one looking at the emblem in 
the lapel of the salesman at the door could 
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say, “* Ah, Harvard, 1936, magna cum laude, 
Business minor, 
Kine Arts; Club, 
Lampoon staff, and Phi Beta Kappa!”’ 


major, Administration, 


President of Peliean 


One 


not very well acquainted with the language 


Consider the word ‘‘professor.”’ 


should when 


Wise, 


honor to know you, professor, what subjects 


could be excused if he say 


introduced to Professor **Ht 18: an 


do you profess??? And have we not a pecu- 
liar way of ranking our faculty members? 
the the 
faculty, we designate full professors. To 


Those who are in front rank in 
make our classification orderly, should we 
not grade others as three-fourths full, or 
half full? call the 


second rank, associate professors, those in 


Instead we men of 
the next rank, assistant professors—by no 
means the same as teaching assistants—and 
at the the list 
vounger and less experienced 


bottom of we place the 


men, pre- 
sumably those least able to give instruction, 
and these we call instructors. 

The professors of Education, instead of 
coming to the rescue, have added to the con- 
They seem to have a 
liking for added syllables. Thus, 
of to certify, to accredit, to orient, we have 


fusion of tongues. 
instead 


to certificate, to accreditate, to orientate, 
and we learn of methods of teaching Eneg- 
lish so that speech is made not fluid but 
We told that 


desirable end-products 


fluidie. are teachers must 


seek and end- 
values. 

It is not syllables only that are added; 
we find words added to words without an 
increase in the clarity of the expression ; 
for instance, children now are taught, not 
to speak in public, but ‘‘to express them- 
selves in audience situations’’; and we read 
that the curriculum must be ‘‘functionally 
socialized in order that the child’s imdivid- 
ualized personality may be progressively 
conservated.’’ ‘“The 
child must be led into sources of informa- 


Someone tells us, 


tion concerning the origin and growth of 


those factors, tangible and intangible, ma- 
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terial and spiritual, which have directed or 
influenced the development of that social 
whole which is his native land.’’ We sus- 
pect that this means the child should study 
history. But what does this mean ?—‘ The 
teacher must ever keep before her the 
realization that deep down in the child is 
a seething complex made up of half-formed 
ideas and unreleased energies which it Is 
her duty not to repress but to diagnose, 
evaluate and = direct.’’ This is “hard to 
classify——-perhaps it is physiologs 

It may be that a confusing vocabulary 
is Inevitable in an Occupation which has its 
roots in the long, long ago. The professions 
of arms, theology and the law—vocations 
which like education derive from remote 
times--have vocabularies in’ which = are 
many archaie and ill-suited terms. Some- 


times we suspect that the other old profes- 
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sions have no desire to make themselves to 
easily understood. Sometimes we suspect 
that technical phraseologies whieh lead 1 
confusion and obscurity are not without 
advantage to a soldier, theologian and Jaw 
ver. But a desire to speak in words whic} 
are above the understanding of the commo: 
people is not a fault which ean be charged 
against the teacher. Teachers wish to think 


clearly, speak and write clearly and be 


understood. What can be done about ow 


confusing terminology? Here is a probler 
worthy of the attention of one or more ot 
our numerous educational commissions 
At least we can come to an agreement as t 
the meaning of the words and phrases con 
stantly used in our eraft, and we can throw 
away some of the archaic expressions 
Perhaps this is a task to turn over to one 
of our educational commissions. 


By 
RODERICK SCOTT 


AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR IN A PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND 


REFUGEE CHINESE COLLEGE 


RECONSTRUCTION must accompany de- 
fense in China—and for vouth, reconstrue 
tion is edueation. Life in the bie centers 
of China is dangerous. Ifenee there came a 
veneral order more than two vears ago to 
move schools to places of relative safety. 

When the suggestion was made that 
hukien Christian University be moved up 
country to Shaowu, some 300 miles from 
oochow, with part of the way through 
dangerous rapids, | was one of those who 
said, ‘‘It can’t be done!’’? You might move 
a high school 300 miles to a remote valley 
on the border of the provinee, T admitted, 
but you can’t move a college. There is not 
only the problem of transporting or remak- 
ing the physical equipment—the library, 
laboratories, work shops, the houses for 
students and faeculty—I argued, but there 


is the danger in moving that, when you 





ENGLISH, FUKIEN CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY, SHAOWU, CHINA 


unload the trueks at Shaowu, you will find 
that the ‘‘eollege,’’ that indefinable spirit 
which comes to be identified with campus 
and buildings, has been left behind! 

But the old roles have been reversed in 
China—which shows how far the missionary 
business has gone there. Formerly, they 
said, ‘‘It ean’t be done,’’? and we did it; 
now we said, ‘‘It ean’t be done,’’ and they 
did it! And how well! 

The Chinese have recovered their long 
dead pioneering passion; for were they not 
onee inventors of things that changed his- 
tory for Europe, if not, alas, for themselves 
—the compass, paper, gunpowder and por- 
celain? 

My colleagues here in refugee Fukien 
Christian University bear upon their faces 
the joy of men who have seen their dreams 
come true. It can not be otherwise with the 
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That is 
one reason the Chinese can not be beaten; 


country’s leaders in Chungking. 


the pioneer is an irresistible man. 

With this passion to master an environ- 
ment unfavorable to study goes a remark- 
able absence of complaint such as one does 
not associate with college faculties in either 
China or western countries. This sleepy old 
town, with its cobbled streets and its conser- 
vative and slow-moving inhabitants, is so 
tucked away in the hills as to be, up to the 
This 


same isolation has made it difficult of aecess 


present, inaccessible to the enemy. 


for friends, for goods and for ideas. 
The the 


apartments, equipment, 


crowded makeshift 
the the 
dearth of text-books, poor paper (imagine 


quarters, 
lack of 
correcting compositions on semi-porous 
paper!), the cold, the high cost of living, 
the things that can be had and the thines 
that can not be bought are listed as hard- 
ships at Shaowu, not by my Chinese eol- 
leagues, but by myself. They are too busy 
overcoming them, or ignoring them. 

Of course the new pioneers of Shaowu 
owe much to the old ones—the American 
Board missionaries, whose vision led them, 
as far back as 1880, to start building a mis- 
sion plant in this conservative old town. 
There are two schools, a hospital and resi- 
What a 


science hall the hospital now makes, with 


dences belonging to the mission. 


its wards for laboratories and its private 
The 


already added eight or ten buildings of its 


rooms for offices! university has 
own to the existing plant. 

Although we shall be in Shaowu but a 
short time—‘‘for the duration of the war’’ 
must serve and not 


—we still conserve, 


simply take. So a scientific study of the 
community, its physical and human re- 
sources, has been of high educational value. 
We used to thrust our graduates into new 
places without experience in studying the 
localities they were to serve. The old cam- 
pus in Foochow was perhaps too socially 
isolated. 
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Next comes contact with, and service for, 
the people. This goes more slowly and not 
every one realizes that this contact and ser- 
that 


the national motto ealls for, namely, ** Re- 


vice is that reconstruetion of China 
sist the war but reconstruct the nation.”’ 
What Mrs. 


expected as we came back to China after 


we, Seott and myself, least 


furlough was normal college life in this 


refugee town. We were obsessed with war. 
Our experiences in Japan, in Shanghai and 
in running the blockade had done nothing 
But the 


Campus, it 1s occasionally possible to toreet 


to lessen this feeling. here on 


the war. There are plenty of difficulties of 
course. I*or example, there are new faculty 
tradi- 


There are students from other prov- 


members who are unfamiliar with 
tions. 
inces who have little sympathy with our 
aims. The new, often bewildering and far 
more rigid regulations of the Ministry of 
Edueation contribute to these difficulties. 
both the 


nation and the world making it easy to grow 


Then there is the remoteness of 
stagnant. There is the absence of any place 
to go, no city, no excitement, few news- 
papers, no movies. 
Yet the students, 
faculty, have made their’ own life. 


the 
This 


centers in the growth of activities, such as 


even more than 


clubs. The English Club, the largest in our 
history, boasts a membership larger than 
except the Student 

The Four School Club unites 
The Chem- 


istry Club visits key industries across the 


any other Christian 
Association. 
alumni from rival high schools. 
border in Kiangsi. The Biology Club takes 
a trip to Kuatung, near the Bohea hills, 
which has been called the scientist’s para- 
dise because of the abundance and variety 
of the flora and fauna there. The Fukien 
Culture Club is working on the archeology 
of the area. 

But its musie—that is the great source 
of entertainment and, indeed, of culture. 
How valiantly a suecession of young in- 
structors, former members of Mrs. Scott’s 
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classes, have tried to maintain her musie 
standards and satisfy the demands for en- 
tertainment and expression, 

The religious life of the campus is very 
which is 


wholesome. Chapel attendance 


wholly voluntary—has increased. The ser- 


vices are led in turn by teachers and stu- 
dents, and are deeply devotional in spite 
of the faet that the only chapel is an out- 
door assembly hall whieh must function as 
a classroom and a piano practice room at 
all other hours of the day. 

We are 


University’s 25th anniversary. A 


celebrating Fukien Christian 
refugee 
college? Yes, yet Fukien-Christian-Univer- 
sity-in-Shaowu is decidedly a going concern. 
In celebration of this anniversary we are 
trving to raise money for additional schol- 
arships for the Christian constituency from 
half of This 


constituency is getting poorer and poorer, 


which our students come. 


but college education means much for their 
sons and daughters. An American dollar 


at the present exchange is worth $17 in 
Chinese money. 

When 
Mrs 


chow to wuard the old campus. 


our college moved up 


Scott and | 


country, 


were left behind in Foo- 
Then we 
went home on our regular furlough. Our 
return this fall, therefore, was to the new 
home in 


difficult 


Shaowu. ‘‘Returns’’ are always 


But this was trebly so. We had 


the country’? in 
the 


To be sure 


‘Vife in 
the 


deprivations of life in war time 


never known 


China, nor life in interior, nor 


we had had a yvear and a half of war in 
Foochow, 

The journey back to China this time was 
and the hardest of four 


the lonevest our 


Oriental trips. There was a long delay in 
Kobe, Japan, too great a hurry in Shanghai 
and some pretty dire physical experiences. 
Our 25 to 30 pieces of baggage were a never- 
ending headache. We had to carry more 
than ever before since imports are at a low 


ebb and freighting next to impossible. In 
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Shanghai, on the way in, most of our two 
days were spent in a wild race between the 
boat. office, 
office, the 


docks and 


the customs office, the consul’s 
office, the 

The new exchange, 
But by the last after- 
noon T found myself buying a new fountain 


Mission treasurer’s 
the stores. 


17 to 1, was a shock. 


pen for $63 without a tremor. 

The coastal trip, which included running 
the blockade, was exciting but somewhat of 
an ordeal physically. The only eabin we 
could get was the boatswain’s and while it 
did fairly well inside it was a long distance 
from everything else. Many times a day 
we had to thread our way through canyons 
of cargo and over the guy ropes that held it 
down and by and amone the swarming deck 
passengers who lived and slept all over the 
place, even under the dining-room table. 
But the upper deck was clear, the sea fairly 
calm, the captain affable and the boat fast. 

On the second night we dropped anchor 
eight miles off shore. Apparently we had 
escaped detection. 

About the third day we disembarked, 
hired a fishing junk and transported our 
party and part of the baggage to the local 
port. There we shifted to a broken-down 
launch for a slow seven-mile trip up a wind- 
ing creek where we put in three nights with 
missionary friends before we could go on 
to Foochow. The next day I had to go baek 
to the ship for the rest of the baggage and 
the eight-mile sail was made in a junk 
which nearly keeled over in a monsoon. 

We started at five o’cloeck one morning 
for a 20-mile ehair ride and a four-hour 
launch ride to Foochow where we examined 
the old campus before going on to Shaowu. 
They had rebuilt the areas in 
Foochow, but the city was dead. During 
this stop-over in Foochow we experienced 
For six 


bombed 


our first real taste of ‘‘war diet.”’ 
days we took it ‘‘straight on the chin’’ or 
rather in the mouth—sugarless, saltless, 
milkless, jamless— 


flourless, butterless, 
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Some of the articles were 
White 


sugar is contraband and salt and rice are 


otherwise good. 
not impossible to get—only difficult. 
rationed. Shanghai is the last source of 
coffee and jam. 
there are no pickles. 

When we finally started up the Min River 
on the last lap of our journey we had a fast 
boat that laughed at the Min Rapids like a 
Yanetze steamer going through the gorges. 


There is no vinegar and 


The scenery of the upper Min is superb and 
we really enjoyed this part of the journey. 
The second i.fternoon we went to Yenping, 
which is an important town on the junction. 
It looks like a boom town in a Western 
movie, partly because it is rebuilding from 
a big fire and partly because it is the last 
town going eastward in free territory. 

We spent two nights here waiting to get 
What a trip! 
The busses have Ford engines but there the 
by Greyhound”? 


bus seats for the Shaowu run. 
resemblance to ‘‘travel 
ceases. For the first hour we could enjoy 
the magnificent scenery as the road winds 
along a mountain stream like a miniature 
Bear Mountain drive. We tried to imagine 
the early missionaries painfully poling up 
that stream, taking ten days to our ten 
hours. 

But after that, our own discomfort ocecu- 
pied the crawling miles. There was a thick 
oily dust over and under everything. 
baggage, the most of which was on the roof, 
was a sight. In we 
thought surely the low arches of the walls 
would serape off some of it. We stopped 
twice, once to mend the horn and once to tie 
the single door shut with a piece of string. 
Our precious seats had not been built with 
any such thing as the human anatomy in 
mind. No ‘‘body by Fisher’’ about that 
conveyance. 

At Kienyang we had a blessed hour’s rest 
for lunch, only to hear at the last the ery, 
is done suecess- 


Our 


some small towns 


‘“Change busses.’’ This 
fully only by having some member of the 
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party crawl through the window while the 
crowd rushes the door. I am over six feet 
tall! 


us and was small enough to get through the 


Luckily our cook was traveling with 


window. 
The new bus was worse if anything than 
But the run was shorter. 


the 


the other one. 
I'l] narrow 
bridges and the sharp turns. At 
we got out stiffly, shook off what we could 
of the dust and got into town before the 
A week 


wooden 


the end 


say nothing of 


reception committee was mobilized. 
later our baggage arrived in driblets and 
three weeks later our freight came from 
Foochow. 

Chinese interior 


Shaowu is a_typieal 


town. It is not without beauty. It is a 
square-walled city lving in a wide alluvial 
The dis 
trict seems to grow cobble stones of all sizes, 
for the 


those of a 


plain surrounded by mountains. 


walls, foundations and 


The streets 


used in 
streets. resemble 
medieval town and are most grievously hard 
on shoe leather. 

Krom our house, which is made of pressed 
mud and whitewashed, we get a view across 
the plain to the hill beyond. We have no 
modern plumbing, no electric lights and no 
The par- 
We have 
four rooms, two up and two down. We 
heat by a fireplace and a Sears stove. Dur- 
ing the fall the mornings are pretty cold—a 
thick white mist shuts everything out until 


modern means of communication. 
titions in our house are of boards. 


ten o’clock. It reminds us of the moving 
pictures, ‘‘Wuthering Heights’? and ‘*The 
Hound of the Until late 
December, it gets fairly warm by noon. 
We could 


brine onlv one spring bed and four folding 
) | 


Baskervilles.’ 
Our elassrooms are unheated. 
chairs with us. but we have desks, tables 
and cupboards made out of local soft wood 
and chairs fashioned from bamboo. 

I said there were no eleetrie lights—I 
should correct that by adding that our en- 


terprising Chinese president succeeded in 
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unearthing an abandoned dynamo, pur- 
chased a Ford engine driven by charcoal 


ind thus lighted the library. 
well off. ‘‘I 
“that, 


Phy sically we are pretty 


ppose,’? one of my friends writes, 
far from the stores, vou live out of 
ans.’ Cans? Cans! We 


do hav e some 


precious American cans but how shall we 
ever decide that any occasion is important 
eli h to Opel one Ol them? l’or local 
food, there is an abundance of vegetables, 
a good deal of fruit but very little meat 
save goat meat. And there are no white 
potatoes because the Crops failed. The 


. ' 
Mohammedans, of whom we 


old the 


have quite a 


number, have had ot privilege of 


killine a beef once a week. But we Chris- 
tians have had beef only twiee in two 
months 

We have to refine our own salt and we 
must somehow secure the day’s butter, 


cream and milk from one quart of milk. 
And 


paper Wwe 


how we preserve scraps of bond 


must not wish for a ten-cent 


store! These deprivations and inconven- 


iences are ‘‘the war’? for us in Shaowu. 
There have been as yet no ‘visitations’? in 
this quiet valley, but a shelter lies only six 
steps Prom our door. 

The thing that is hardest for us is the iso- 
lation after American life with its meaning- 
ful connections. We get accustomed to the 


cold 


December there are fewer than twelve hours 


and even the darkness when during 


of daylight daily. It takes mail two months 
to get in and magazines arrive in any order 
But that they arrive 
We 


there is too mueh 


and in any condition. 


at all is nothing short of a miraele. 


have a small radio but 
interference to get good reception. 

lor books we’re pretty well off. Books 
for some reason come in quickly and easily. 


What we 
Testaments, American Revised or Moffat’s. 


need are English Bibles, small 


The students’ demand for these has quite 
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outrun our supply. If it should occur to 
any of our friends in America occasionally 
to wrap up a copy of Life or The American 
Magazine and commit it to the hypothetical 
mails for us, we should be much delighted 
Our college library has a fairly good supply 
of serious Enelish magazines but we are a 
We have here 


thirteen Americans, and nearly as many 


bit short on leht literature. 


Chinese who have been abroad, so there is 
no danger of duplication. 

In the old days we ran a_ philosophy 
major with an Enelish minor, from which 
eraduates went either to teach English or 
to go into some sort of religious work; a 
few went on to graduate study to teach 
philosophy. In the past year the Ministry 
of Education has been attempting to reeu- 
late all the colleges in the general direction 
of the practical, and against the liberal, in 
edueation. Among other things is this: 
nearly 75 hours in the major and no minors. 
We have saved an English department but 


Mean- 


while, English has grown in importance. 


lost philosophy and mathematics. 


The government colleges have been foreed 
by conditions to give up their English 
mostly. I teach in addition one philosophy 


and one logic course. To count as a Chinese 


‘‘colleges”’ 


university, you must have three 
—ours are Arts, Science and Agriculture. 

There are great compensations for this 
life in a refugee college. One of these was 
the warm welcome we received from old and 
When 
President Lin was introducing us to the 
faculty he said of us, ‘‘They are in the uni- 
versity and the university is in them.’’ If, 
cooperate with the 


new friends when we got back. 


ce 


therefore, we learn to 
inevitable,’’ transform our necessities into 
privileges and make the exile an adventure, 
we shall be doing, without any doubt, a sig- 
nificant thing in this little corner of China’s 
creat battlefield. 
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FURTHER PLANS FOR A WAR-TIME 
“SPEEDING-UP” OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

HiGH-SCHOOL juniors with exceptional records 
will be permitted to enter Northwestern Univer- 
sity next fall under a plan that will enable them 
to proceed aceording to their abilities and to 
complete college before they reach the age of 
twenty-one, The plan was originated by Ralph 
B. Dennis, dean of the School of Speech, and 
will be inaugurated in this school, but it is an 
nounced that other divisions of the university 
are likely to adopt it. 

Pointing out that such a program is “in keep- 
ing with modern edueational methods,” Dean 
Dennis said: 

Students who are intellectually capable of under 
taking advanced work should not be retarded by the 
demands of the average. Many students at 16 are 
better equipped to undertake a college course than 
others of 17 to 18 who have had more high-school 
training; and these superior students are handi- 
capped by the present custom which establishes re 


quirements intended for the average. 


Under the new plan, 100 students with ex- 
ceptional records for three years of high school 
will take three college courses at the university 
during the summer; those who pass these satis- 
factorily and who make satisfactery records on 
the university’s aptitude tests will be admitted 
as freshmen in the School of Speech in the fall. 

SCHOOL AND Society has been informed, also, 
that, as an emergency measure for the duration 
of the war, the graduate faculties of Harvard 
University have been authorized to admit stu- 
dents on the basis of less than four years of 
college work and without the bachelor’s degree. 
It is understood that such students must be in 
good standing and receive a certifieate of honor- 
able withdrawal from college. This plan has 
already been followed for a few students every 
year by the Medical School and is under eon- 
sideration by the faeulty of the Law School. 
The Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion has definitely adopted a similar policy and 
will consider such men for entrance at the ecom- 
ing midyear period, “provided the candidates 
meet the usual tests of the school governing the 
acceptability of the candidate, his adaptability 





for the professional work of the school and his 


relative standing among candidates for admis 
sion.” 
The Teachers College, University of Cinein 


nati, announces that senior men, who expeet to 


be inducted during the second semester, ean re- 
ceive credit for their Army training and com 
plete their graduation requirements without fur 
ther attendance at the university. Under this 
plan, which has been worked out by L. A. 
stein, dean of the college, students “will work 
on a concentrated full-time study schedule dur 

half ot will be 
substitute for the half an 


official record of satisfaetory military traiming 


ing the first the semester and 


allowed to second 
on the ratio of one hour a week up to a total 
maximum of nine hours for the half semester.” 
Boston University has advanced the date of 


its 1942 commencement from June $ to May 25 


and is completing arrangements to offer a 12 
week summer pe riod of study to enable hich 
school graduates to finish their college studies in 


three years. 


ADMINISTRATORS FORMULATE 
THEIR MID-WINTER PROGRAM 


Tuk American Association of School Ad 


ministrators will meet for its 72d annual eon 


vention in San Francisco, February 21-26 


“Edueation for a Free People” has been selected 
as the theme of the six-day conference. 

General sessions will be devoted to such topes 
as education and government, morale building, 
a good-neighbor program, education and recon 
struction following the war and edueation for 
a free people. The school’s responsibility for 
improving the health and physical fitness of the 
American people, the subject of the current 
Yearbook, will also be discussed at one of the 
general sessions. 

The first general activity of the convention 
will occur on Saturday afternoon, February 21, 
table of 


sryson, 


when the round 
CBS, 


professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 


“People’s Platform,” 


under the direction of Lyman 


lumbia University, will broadcast a panel dis- 
cussion of a topie of vital importance from the 
Gold Ballroom of the Palace Hotel. 

The Reverend 


3ruce Baxter, Bishop of the 
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Portland area, and 


superintendent of 


Methodist Church for the 
Willis <A 


Sutton, schools, 


will be speakers at two parallel vesper 


‘vices held on Sunday afternoon. 

The topic, “Edueation and Government,” will 
he covered at the Monday morning general ses 
ion by Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Uni 
versity; George D. Strayer, professor of eduea 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Alexander J. 
Philadelphia. 
\ veneral se 


present as one of its leading speakers Sir Gerald 


Stoddard, superintendent of 
chools, 
ion on “Morale Building” will 
Campbell, director general, British Information 
, New York City. 

Mrs. Willie Snow Ethridge, author, Louisville 
invited by W. Pills 


superint ndent of Schenectady 


yervice 


(950.5 has been Hloward 


bury, schools, 


PP Ye 
partierpate % 


and president of the association, to 
one of the principal speakers at 
Yearbook. 


the general session devoted to the 


The loeation of the convention in a region 


where Oniental affairs are of extreme present 


day linportance makes “Ameriea and the Far 
Kast’ an appropriate subject for a general ses 
which Chih-Tsine Feng, consul-general 
Repubhe of China, will be one of the 
sakers, and in which Chinese children of the 
San Francisco schools will take part. 
\nother speaker whose participation is most 
Crisis Is Gen 


fittinge in the light of the current 


ral Lewis B. Tlershev, director of Seleetive 


Service. Tle will be presented at a general ses 
ion devoted to the tople, “America’s Destiny.” 

three diseussion groups on the prob 
feature the 
Yearbook 


there will be a series of study groups on 


administrators wall 


ol chool 


afternoon programs. Following the 
theme, 
health and satety edueation. Other toples are 

ter edueation, civie edueation for adults, 
parent education, school forums as a community 
rural schools to 


project and the adjustment of 


present needs. One study meeting will be de- 
voted to the work of the Junior Red Cross, 


Proble 


se concerning equipment and supplies, super 


ms of school administration, neluding 


on and its relation to school administration, 


Hnaneme se hools and the evaluation and selec 


text-books, will also be diseussed during 


tion of 


he afternoon sessions. 


Ihe pact of the present erisis on education 
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will be studied in conferences on school proh 
lems in defense boom cities, on Pan-American 
relations and on an edueational program for 
Other 


topics for consideration include special eduea 


men returning from military service. 


tional opportunities for gifted children, inte 


gration of voeational edueation with general 


education, the use of radio in education, plan 
for the 13th 14th 
vears, the development of critical thinking in 


ning curricula and school 


secondary edueation, vocational training for 


girls, guidance and occupational adjustment. 


THE NSSE WILL DISCUSS PHILOSO- 
PHIES AND PSYCHOLOGIES OF 
EDUCATION 
THE 41st Yerrhook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education is made up of two 
Part I, “The Phihoss 
and Part II, “The fs 


cation.” 


volumes : »phies of Eduea- 


tion,” ‘hologies of Edu 
John S. Brubacher, associate professor of the 
history and philosophy of edueation, Yale Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the committee that has 
prepared Part I. The volume will inelude seven 
chapters. It is introduced by an historical over- 
view contributed by Edward H. Reisner, pro 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and concludes with ‘Comparative 
Philosophy of Edueation” by Dr. Brubacher. 
Kach of the intervening chapters discusses 
edueation from the point of view of an estab- 
William HH. Kilpat- 
rick, professor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, 


perimentalism ; 


lished school of thought. 


Columbia University, 
Frederick S$. 


represents ex- 


sreed, associate 


professor of education (retired), the University 


of Chieago, neo-realism, and Herman H. Horne, 
professor of education, New York University, 
Mortimer J. Adler, 
fessor of the philosophy of law, the University 


idealism. associate pro- 
of Chieago, contributes a chapter, “In Defense 
of the Philosophy of Edueation,” and William 
J. MeGueken, professor of education, St. Louis 
University, a chapter on “The Philosophy of 
Catholhe Edueation.” 

Part I will be discussed at the meeting of the 
Dr. 


Brubacher has planned for a panel discussion 


society on the evening of February 21. 


(something new in the meetings of the NSSE) 
and has informed ScHooLt AND Society that this 
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discussion will aim to bring out the fundamental 


differences between Essentialism and Progres- 


sivism in educational theory. Protessors Kil- 
patrick, Breed and MeGueken will participate. 
Idealism will be represented by Elmer H. Staf- 
felbach, dean of education and teacher training, 
San Jose (Calit.) State College, and Professor 
Adler’s chapter will be discussed by James L. 
Hagerty, dean, School of Arts and Letters, St. 
Marvy’s College of California. 

Part II of the Yearbook has been in charge 
of a committee of which T. R. McConnell, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Minnesota, is 
Chapters [I and II, on conditioning, 
Guthrie, pro- 


chairman. 
have been contributed by KE. R. 
fessor of psychology, University of Washington, 
and Clark L. Hull, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University, respectively; chapters 
III and LV, on connectionism, by the late Peter 
Sandiford, at the time of his death professor of 
educational psychology, University of Toronto, 
and Arthur I. 
Teachers College, Columbia University; chap- 
ters V and VI, on field theory, by George W. 


Gates, professor of edueation, 


Hartmann, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Kurt Lewin, 
professor of child psychology, University ot 
Minnesota. 

Additional chapters are: “The Reconciliation 
of Learning Dr. MeConnell; 
“Motivation in Learning,” by David G. Ryans, 


Cooperative Test Service, New York City; “The 


Theories,” by 


Relation of Emotional Behavior to Learning,” 
John E. Anderson, director, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota; “The Role 
of Practice in Learning,” by J. B. Stroud, asso- 
ciate professor of educational psychology, the 
State Towa; “Language and 
Meaning,” by Ernest Horn, professor of edu- 
cation, the State University of Iowa; “Problem 
Solving,” by W. A. Brownell, professor of edu- 
cational psychology, Duke University, and “Or- 


University of 


ganization and Sequence of the Curriculum,” by 
: 

G. T. Buswell, professor of educational psychol- 

ogy, the University ef Chteago. 


will be held in a 


The diseussion of Part I] 
joint session with the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Monday afternoon, Febru- 
Professor McConnell will preside and 
introduce the Yearbook. Other speakers will 
include Harold Benjamin, dean, School of Edu 


eation, University of Maryland; Ernest R. Hal- 


ary 23. 
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and edueation, 





psychology 
Stanford University; Stephen M. Corey, pro 
fessor of educational psychology, the Unis ersity 
ot Chieago, Charles H. Judd, 


emeritus of education, the University of Chi 


and protessor 
cago. 

As in past vears, the sessions of the NSSE 
will be held in connection with the mid-winter 


meeting of the AASA. 


THE UNIVERSITY REFORM MOVE- 
MENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


Epirn F. HeiMAN, assistant professor of 
language, Simmons College (Boston), and win 
ner of the 1940 Pan-American traveling fellow 
ship to Latin America, writing in The Christian 
Monitor (November 25), 


account of the . 


Neoience presents a 
on in 


universities and “else 


a conthict that is 


first-hand nflict going 
the oldest of American 
hot 


but 


where in Latin America,” 
simply one between old) and new ideas, 
specifically one “between those who extol the 
heritage from Spain and those who belittle it.” 

The university reform movement began in 
the University of Cordoba, Argentina, in 1915, 


and from there spread with a wide sweep even 


as far as Cuba and Mexico. The demands ot 
the students at Cordoba were far-reachine. 
They wanted incompetent professors ousted and 


a “complete renovation of university life,” 


the 


student representation in 


which included 
University Council. 

At San Marcos, says Miss Helman, there has 
always been a spirit of independence. It claims 
to have been founded by Charles V on May 12, 
1551, four months prior to the founding ot 
the University of Mexico, on the model of the 
Spanish University of Salamanca. Moreover, 


Dominiean monastery. 


it was domiciled in a 
But these faets did not keep the viceroy of Peru, 
Francisco de Toledo, from asking and securing 
from Philip Il—of all people 

separate the university and the re 
and in the reign of Philip IIT not even the In 


quisition could “tamper with university govern 


permission to 


‘ligious order, 


ment.” Five years after its founding, however, 
a strange mingling of democratic and autoeratie 


Students and faculty were 


policies obtained. 
privileged to elect the rector and new members 
of the faculty “after a public competitive ex 
Yet no deg bachelor, 
be 


amination.” rec master 


or doetor—could obtained by a candidate 






























took an oath in 
culate Coneeption.” 
dition 


It no wonder, therefore, that the tr: 


and the reformers are having a 


! Phe former hold that the Spanish ele 
the mie luable part of Pea n cul 
l that it h heen pre erved b ‘clinging 
to e traditions of the mother 
! e¢ latter maintain that foisting Span 
‘ ( pon the Peruvians destr ved pre 
lt rit [rc 1 ¢ | Nn Vi ( ! con 
equences, bec e the foreign culture wv not 
pled to the e) dillerent nec nad te 
e) new peoples in ne world 
n M ain >The. ! el Clerive 
Ih \ t ve fro ee! ( ent they 
! D il aly unprepared to meet 
nee nd come ni lite in America in 
entic ey , 
Phe fit nal Student Con held in 
( eco, 19ZY, ade ce and that were rejected, 
nal thre nive ties were closed until 1922, when 
r pore ‘ rer ent wi: reached Again, 
n JOST, the tudents of San Mareos made de 
nds that resulted in the su pen ion of elasses 
! I thie ritie ntaimm that 
thie iden ve en \ so “rey tronary is 
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to be “a menace to publie order.” The injec 


tion of politics into the aims of the students so 
frightened the university officials that, in’ th 
conservative statute of 1935, they prohibited 
“all participation in polities on the part of stu 
dents and faeulty alike.” 

The students, nothing daunted, now plead 


ruilty to revolutionary aims and deelare that 


the renovation of national life must precede 


that of university life, but Miss Helman says 
that at present they seem a little weary of the 
fight. The movement, however, has to its eredit 


definite accomplishments. “Fossils” in the fac 


ult have been replaced by more 


both 


progressive 
administration 
More etfort 


teachers, and methods in 
and teaching have been improved. 
is made to relate liberal-arts studies to the na 
tional life, and on the spiritual side the national] 
conscience has been awakened and “edueation 
for character” is receiving more attention than 
of old. 

The 


Says, have 


Miss Helman 


‘quick minds and speak very well; 


Latin-American students, 
they are not yet completely tolerant of their 
fellow-students’ opposing views, but they are 


learning to be, which is hopeful for the future.” 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Ha N. Wricut, acting president 

lebruary, N41, City (New 


the ( olleve by 


since 


Collece York), Was 


a majority 


vote of the CILy Board of Higher Kdueation, 


appointment ends a two 


earch for a sor to the 


succes 


B. Robinson, who retired in 


1939, and whose death was reported in ScHOOL 


b Socrery, Oetober 25, 1941. 
Ve tv ol Chicago has announced 
Onl ent of four members of the staff to 


protessor ol 


R. Wright, 
inistration, will succeed Edith 
Abbott as dean, Sehool of Ad 
Miss Abbott, who has been dean 
established (1920), 


Clarence IT. 


Social Service 
Inistration 
of the sel since it 


1942, 


aeting dean of 


100] 


was 
retired in Faust, 


heen the college since 


- 





August, has been appointed dean. Carleton B. 
Joeckel Wilson as 


dean, Graduate Library School, when the latter 


will sueeeed Louis Round 


retires in 1942. Neil H. Jacoby, associate pro- 


fessor of finanee, School of Business, has been 


appointed secretary of the university. 


Viceror H. Sparue.r has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 

Mosrts Epwarp Ligon, professor of secon- 
dary education, University of Kentucky, was 
elected president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Seeondary Schools, at the an- 


nual meeting of the association, Deeember 1-5. 


Eimer A. Honisproox, dean, School of Engi- 
neering and Mines, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 

Rice, well-known author and 


Cate YOouNG 
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eritie of poetry, has just concluded a series of 


lectures at the University of Louisville, Ky. 


fhe lectures, which were sponsored by the uni 
versity and by the Louisville Presbyterian Sem- 
inary, were based on Mr. Rice’s conviction that 
four ultimate realities—time, 


here are space, 


and that these are coexistent, 
coeternal The 


will be published in the spring under the title, 


atter ana mind 


and interpenetrating. lectures 


“Quadrie Realism.” 


Jessie B. Monrcomery, who for more than 


, } 
field ot 


secondary 


forty years has been working in the 


the edueation of teachers for the 
schools, retired from active service at the Ar- 
State Teachers College (Conway) in 


kansas 


September. 


Recent Deaths 


RoBpert WASHINGTON SELVIDGE, f 


prolessor ot 
mechanical engineering, University of Missouri, 
died, 


cently received by SCHOOL AND Society. 


November 16, according to a report re- 
Pro- 
fessor Selvidge had served as superintendent of 
schools (1895-97), Johnson County (Mo.), as 
a teacher in the high school (1900-03), Joplin 
(Mo.), and as professor of manual arts (1908 
07), Louisiana Polytechnie Institute (Ruston), 
before going to the University of Missouri 


(1908) as industrial edueation. 
From 1913-19, he taught at 
body College for Teachers (Nashville), return- 
(1919) as 


chairman of the department of industrial engi- 


professor of 


the George Pea- 
ing to the University of Missouri 


He became professor of mechanical 
1925. Selvidge 


sixty-nine vears old at the time of his death. 


neering. 


engineering, Professor was 


WinitiaAmM Pirr DurFree, dean emeritus, Ho 
bart College (Geneva, N. Y.), died, Deeember 
18, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Durfee 
had served as instructor in mathematics (1876 
Mound College (San) Fran 
cisco), and as professor of mathematics, Ho 
bart College (1884-1930), 


professor emeritus. 


77), University 


when he beeame 
1925, he 


dean of the college, becoming dean emeritus in 


From 1884 was 
the latter year. 
Ropert Enocn HigronyMvs, emeritus com- 
munity adviser, University of Illinois, died, De- 
cember 18. Dr. Hieronymus was professor of 
English language and literature (1890-97) and 


vice-president (1895-97), Eureka (Ill.) Col- 
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( 1897— 


Enelish 


School 


teacher of and history 


Normal 


supervisor of extension for the 


lege; 


QS), State (Los Angeles), and 
University of 
IS99, he returned to 
College as Knelish 


its president, 1900-09. He 


California, 1898-99. In 


Kureka 


served as 


professor of and 
became 
community adviser for the University of Ih 
nois (1914), a post that he held until his retire 
1932. Dr. 


vears old at the time of his death. 


ment, Hieronymus was seventy-nine 


ISAACS, business law, 


School 


NATHAN professor of 


t Pubhte Administration, 


December 19.) Dr 


Graduate 
Harvard University, died, 


Isaaes served as professor of law, University 
ot Pittsburgh, 1920-23. Ile jorned the tacults 
1923. Dr. Isaaes 


was in his fifty-sixth year at the time of his 


of Harvard University in 


death. 


Other Items of Interest 

On December 29-31, Thomas Hl. Briggs, pro 
fessor of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will conduct an educational confer 
Cuba. The 


been arranged by Dr. Emilio Rodriguez Busto, 


ence at Cardenas, conference has 
of La Progresiva, one of the sehools conducted 


Mission Board, has 


been approved by the minister of education and 


by the Presbyterian and 


by the University of Havana. 


With the United States plunged into war and 
West 


coast, representatives of the nation’s 650 junior 


the resulting state of emergeney on the 


colleges have decided to transter their annual 
meeting from Los Angeles to Baltimore and 
schedule it for January 2-1} instead of during 
the latter part of February. 

Brown UNIVERSITY announced on December 
I4 the setting up of a division of national-de 
which 14 


offered to help prepare students for military 


fense training, in courses will be 


service or for civilian jobs in the national war 
effort. 


semester, February 9, and can be 


} 


The courses will begin with the second 
taken for 
from the university. 
Walter S. 
Hunter, chairman of the department of psy 
chology. All ke the 


training program. 


eredit toward a degree 


The new division will be headed by 
de lense 


students may ta 


State 


THE New York 


and Ernest E. Cole, eommissioner of edueation, 


Board of Regents of 


have changed the administrative set-up of the 








O16 
State Kdueation Department with the purpose 
ol unilving public chool instruction. The new 
tant commissioner for instructional super 
n, Kdwin R. Van Kleeek, whose work will 
be under the general supervision of the asso 
clate Commissioner, George M. Wiley, is) in 
charge of the instructional programs Ol ele 
entary and secondary schools. All superin 
tendents—-distriet, «ity and village—-and = prin 


mals have been mtormed by Dr. Cole that Dr. 


Vain Kk leeck’s 
the work of all 


special service is to coordinate 


uperimtendents rather than to 
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be responsible for details. Secondary and el; 


mentary education, examinations and _ testing, 
health and physical education and school buili 
ing and grounds are the divisions of the «cd 
partment with which he will be concerned. Th, 
changes, which have been under consideratio: 
since 1937, were made possible by a recent si 
sion of the state legislature. 

Morion pictures are being developed at the 
University of California (Los Angeles) to cut 
down the time it usually takes to teach lip 
BV. 


reading. Morkovin is in charge. 


Corresbondence .. .» 





“HABEN SIE GUT GESCHLAFEN ... ?” 
JouN, a senior in a mid-western university, 
Was paying his first visit to Munich. It was in 


before Hitler, when Germany 
Ameri 


he good old days 


till the Vien for large numbers ol 


ean In spite of two years of German in high 
chool, John had difficulties with the German 
ip heat ra naa, As a matter of facet his German did 
not go very far beyond his” stock-question : 


“Haben Sie gut geschlafen .. .?” It was a 


isetul question even it it did not fit the occasion. 


lt helped to create oa friendly atmosphere 


whether asked of a policeman at three in the 


afternoon or a buxom waitress in the Birger 


lao ‘ } 


hrauw at eleven at might. There was usually some 


German around who understood enough Enelish 


to show John the way or to help hin order a 
tusage with his beer. John’s very ignorance 
Wi appealing, as Was the ignorance of a girl 


sitting 


collewe 


foreign-language test translated “East 


vraduate im an Eastern who in 


I sphere” by “demi-monde orte ntal”; or 


e young Latin scholar who thought that Ave 


mine meant “Lord, [am a bird.” 
Such shortcomings may be appealing in the 
individual case, but as a reflection upon foreign 


language teaching and its place in Ameriean 


chools and colleges they are shocking. No 
tatistical proot is needed for existing inade 
CULE le Kvery experienced eollege teacher 


snows that the student able to read a book in a 


language with any enjoyment is\ an 


exception indeed. The giddy fluctuations of 


enrolments in toreign-language courses in hich 


school indicate the lack of any kind of consistent 
policy on the part of the school authorities and 
a sorry failure on the part of the students and 
their parents to grasp the purpose and the mean 
ing of foreign-language study. Recent changes 
in enrolments would indieate that contemporary 
political considerations are the prime factor 
determining the choice of the language studied 
Not only enrolments in German and Italian are 
reaching new lows, but even French is steadily 
losing “sympathy” because the healing waters 
of Vichy have been poisoned by self-seeking 
politicians and incompetents. The correspond 
ing popularity of Spanish is obviously to be 
weleomed, but one shudders to think of what 
will happen to the Spanish teachers if there 
should be one or two Nazi revolutions in Latin 
Ameriea. 

If any further proof were needed for our 
confused and unsatisfactory attitudes to foreign- 
language study, it is offered in Clara Altman's 
article on the advantages of a one-year foreign- 
language course (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Septem 
1941). 
Miss Altman 


tunately, from our point of view—whether she 


ber 20, It is a careful study of real 


merit. leaves some doubt—for- 


herself favors “one year each of several lan 
guages” rather than “several years of one lan- 
guage.” Her figures leave no doubt, however, 
about the state of mind of certain groups whose 
attitudes could probably easily be duplicated 
elsewhere. She tells us that, of superintendents 
and high-school principals questioned through- 
out the State of Nebraska, 56 per cent. favored 


one-year courses. They are seconded by 50 per 
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cent. of the community women of Hastings, 
Nebr. At the other end of the scale are college 


teachers of languages, answering through their 
deans, of whom only seven per cent. were able 
to see the particular blessings of one-year 
courses. 

The arguments offered in support of the one 
year courses are both enlightening and depress- 


ing. Some “community women” and a college 
student who wants to become a radio announcer 
would be largely satisfied with aequiring a 
proper pronunciation and a few stock phrases. 
According to them only 20 to 100 such stock 
phrases would be required for genteel living 
and professional proficiency. A superintendent, 
while also primarily concerned with proper pro- 
nuneciation, is more ambitious and holds that one 
year of study of several languages would assure 
“a reading foundation” and “an overview of the 
civilization of the countries represented.” We 
can not help wondering how this miracle is to 
be achieved when we think of the large numbers 
of high-school graduates who during all their 
vears in high school have failed to secure an 
Other 


school administrators, true to pragmatie form, 


overview even of their own eivilization. 


do not want to inflict more than one year’s study 
upon their pupils, “since it is never possible to 
judge accurately as early as the secondary school 
This re- 
mark throws a bright light upon the lack of 


just what languages will be needed.” 


guidance in our schools as well as upon an out- 
look which confuses value with immediate util- 
ity. Altogether, these and similar comments 
show such absence of perspective, such short- 
sighted views of the place of foreign languages 
in the school curricula and such inability to 
grasp the problems of foreign-language teach- 
ing that one wonders how many of those ques- 
tioned had themselves any real acquaintance with 
foreign languages and therefore knew what they 
were talking about. One is not reassured by 
Miss Altman’s report that “for their own pro 
fession these superintendents said they should 
like to know a little German, French, Italian and 
Spanish.” The real import of this becomes clear 
when read in conjunetion with another sentence 


from the report: 


In passing, attention is called to the opinion ex 
pressed throughout the progress of the study that 
the thinking of 


more than the thinking of any 


secondary-school administrators, 


other group, will 
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determine the future of the secondary school eur 


riculum, 


In view of this statement, it may well be that 
this is the crucial moment to plead for a more 
understanding attitude on the part of those in 


power. To clarify the issue, it is obviously 
necessary to restate the purposes which justify 
the teaching of foreign languages in American 
schools. 

The acquisition of 20 or L100 everyday phrases 
is hardly a worthy purpose unless we consider 
it to be the task of the high school to give its 
Were 
the drill in these magie phrases our major pur 


pupils the thinnest of “cultural” veneers. 


pose, we might dispense with the services of 
qualified language teachers and have them re 
placed by phonograph records or even a trained 
parrot. They would be cheaper and might be 
more amusing. Correct pronunciation is indeed 
desirable, not in order to Impress our neighbors, 
but in order to penetrate to the music and 
rhythm of foreign languages, which in turn will 
vive us a better appreciation of their literature. 
Reading ability is the least that ought to be 
attained to warrant any effort in the foreign 
language field. Unfortunately, there is ample 
evidence that even a two-year course is hardly 
adequate to produce either correct pronuneiation 
or real reading ability in the average student. 
Speaking ability, let alone linguistic mastery, is 
hardly ever achieved even by college students 
While desir 
able and even essential in the ease of those who 


seek 


are teachers of foreign languages or are in fre 


who major in a foreign language. 


their livelihood in foreign countries, who 
quent contacts with people of another language, 
it can, however, be conceded that linguistic mas 
tery does not need to be a major objective ot 
foreign-language study in the United States. 
More important than these externals in the 
study of foreign languages are the vistas which 
foreign civilizations. That an 


it opens upon 


understanding of some of these civilizations is 
important in this interdependent world needs no 
That a 
upon an 


proof. real understanding depends 


largely actual knowledge of their 


languages is not sufficiently realized. In this 
respect, even teachers of foreign languages are 
often at fault. Too many of them are gram 
marians, who in their love for irregular verbs 
fail to point out the essential structure and 


spirit of the language taught. They thus lose 








61s 
nique opportunity of explaining some of 
e chief characteristics of the people who 
eak t language They fail to bring home 
( tudent that French, for instance, 
its crystal-clear formulations, 1s the typ- 
nvuage of the rationalist who seeks final- 
n definition while the German people, 
cir metaph eal bent, create ever new 
n attempt to express \ hat can not 
| qenined 1 hese ire insights into national 
‘ erence ich are open only to those who 
! ( 14 Int ite knowledge of thi respec 
( n ( Translations are poor media 
( ‘ rele tanding of these differences. The 
! ( many modern-language 
enehe ] ! (1! drawh ek whic prevents 
( roduei their students to item 
reign [ite re and its favorite sub 
reve ! bout present trends 
in foreign lar 
Phe most important objective in the study of 
reien languaves is a clearer understanding of 
nes own country and eivilization. If it is true 
that foreign languages provide an insight into 
des and cultural patterns different from 
then the study of foreign languages is in 
leed bound to produce, not only an awareness 
tc n American characteristics as distinct 
{') those of other countries, but also—by way 
fee n keener grasp of our strengths 
nd r weakness This ought to be the ulti- 
e objective of the language teacher, the 
rene tifiention for the inclusion of foreign 
nN es in the school eurrieula. 
It is evident that these more advanced objee 
Ve enn not be obtained in tw -Vear courses, 
t to mention one-year units. As a matter of 


et, and considering the non-selective character 


the American high school, these are objectives 


Which are beyond many if not the majority of 
high-school students. Only one solution 

rT possible and worthy of the high standards 
thie h school should aim at as the school of 
e American people. The key-word to this 
nis differentiation. There is no reason, 
except a mistaken idea of prestige, why millions 
of young people should be herded into foreign- 
e classes for which they lack both inter 

‘ nd ability To let them embark on such 


‘ 


ourses fora period of a year or two means little 


re than waste and frustration. The purposes 
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of this group and with it the interest of t] 
American people would be much better sery: 
by more thorough courses in English, by 
the 


sciences and by improved voeational cours: 


greater emphasis on history and SOCi 
A well-developed system of guidance could d 
rect those of some linguistic ability into speci 
two- to three-year vocational language cours: 
which, while thorough in teaching reading, writ 
ing and some speaking ability, would not pr 
tend to pursue the more esoteric objectives « 
language study. 

On the other hand, the students of high gen 
eral and linguistic ability should not be deprived 
of an opportunity to develop their abilities 
the full. 
lege should be not only enabled but urged 


Certainly those who prepare for co! 


take at least four vears of one foreign language, 
ancient or modern, while in high school. It 

only such thorough, prolonged study that car 
open up the treasures to be found in foreig 
language study. Nor does it matter much what 
language is studied provided that it leads to ; 
real understanding of a foreign civilization and 
that 
The objection of one university pro 


with to a better insight into one’s own 


nation. 
fessor, quoted by Miss Altman, that it was diffi 
cult to 


future 


choose “at the secondary level what 


foreign-language study would be_ re 
quired for research or travel” is hardly valid 
It overlooks both the general broadening effect 
of the thorough study of any language upon the 
future college student and the fact that a sound 
grasp of one foreign language makes it ver) 
much easier to learn additional languages in 
comparatively short time. 

In answer to John’s friendly question “/Zaben 


? 


Sie gut geschlafen we have to admit that 


we have slept only too well. The time has come 
to rub the sleep out of our eves and to see clearly 
that 


leadership and not opportunism is needed if we 


this is no time for dilettantism. Expert 
are to do justice to our young people and the 
Miss Altman is to be 
thanked for having high-lighted one of the weak- 


tasks which await them. 


est spots in the American high-school eurricu- 
lum. 
Water M. KorscHNiaG 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND 
CHILD Stupy, 
SMITH COLLEGE 
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THE INSPIRATION OF CRISIS 
Dr. ANDERSON’S able paper on the “All-or 
None Theory” (SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 15) Should 
public education still further soften the path 


raises a doubt in my mind. 
of the student from infancy to maturity, and 
even into later life?) There are many who see 

serious degree of devitalization in our youth, 
due to the removal or toning down of the handi- 
caps Which formal edueation traditionally of- 
fered to the ambitious student. 

Life, as devised by nature, is a series of crises. 
Birth is always a crisis, sometimes a desperate 
one. Marriage is a crisis, necessitating sudden 
and deep-seated adjustments to new conditions. 
The child’s first day in school, his first journey, 
his coming to college, his starting work on a new 
job, the taking of examinations, his first formal 
danee, ete., ete., are all crises, sometimes serious, 
more often stimuli which reveal developed char- 
acter or hitherto unsuspected resources. 


Mat- 


ter is composed of supposedly indivisible par- 


Nature is fundamentally discontinuous. 


mookd@... 
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ticles, moving about, not smoothly, but in vio- 


lent fits and starts. Energy manifests itself, 


not in a smooth eurve, but in a series of in 


finitesimal jolts. In a thousand ways, nature 
accumulates potential energy, and then releases 
it in thunder-bolts. 

I should hate to see the excitement, stimulus 
and Inspiration of formal eraduation, and the 
challenge of facing, suddenly, a new situation, 
removed from life. Life would hardly be worth 
living on a smooth, uneventful curve, with all 


emergencies pre mastiented and all problems 


pre solved. This is the essence of Totalitarian 


ism. I, for one, hope that education not only 
will continue to develop the student’s obvious 
capacities but will also help him to store up 
intellectual and moral munitions with whict 
meet the fascinating obstacles and dilemma 
real life. 


GLEN WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 


BOULDER 





THREE BOOKS ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology in Education. By Herpert Soren- 
son. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine., 1940. xiv +489 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Psychology and Education. By DANIEL STARCH, 
HazeEL M. STANTON WILHELMINA 
KorertH. New York: Appleton-Century Com- 


and 


722 pp. Price, $3.00. 
Educational Psychology. By G. W. TTArTMANN. 
New York: American Book Company, 1941. 
) 


pe 


Price, $2.75. 


pany, 1941. x4 


xvi+ 552 pp. 

SoRENSON’S PsyCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION is a 
very comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
Nearly every important topie is well treated— 
physical growth, social and emotional develop- 
ment, intelligence and its measurement, heredity 
and environment, individual differences, learn- 
ing, memory, motivation, transfer, achievement 
and its measurement, methods of study and 
elementary statistics. Rather unusual is a com- 
plete chapter on the activity and project meth- 


ods. Topics not adequately treated are those 


relative to clinieal and social psychology, the 
exceptional child and the effect of the commun- 
ity and other sociological factors on develop- 
ment. The author’s composition is easy, clear 
and fluent and well within the comprehension of 
college freshmen and sophomores. In pedagogi- 
eal helps the book has for each chapter, study 
directions, clear outline, summary questions and 
There 

The 


chief merit of the book is that it gives the begin- 


exercises and a few general references. 


is also a glossary at the end of the book. 


ner the essential facts of educational psychology 
in an interesting manner. Its chief faults are 
its lack of documentation, scant space given to 
tabular data, small number of graphs and dia- 
grams and illustrations and uncritical discussion 
of controversial questions. However, these are 
faults only for the scholar. The beginner, for 
whom the book is written, will make no com- 


plaints on these points. 

Upon first examination, the book Psycno.- 
oGY AND Epvucatrion by Starch, Stanton and 
Koerth impresses the reader as something dif 
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ferent and new. This is certainly true of the 


table of contents. In Part I we have such chap- 
ter headings as The Civilizer of Man, What Edu- 
Worthwhile, The 


Directing 


ention ois Teacher or Guide, 


Understanding and Young 


What 


ete. In Part TI we have ten chapters, one on 


People, 
Mdueation Can Do, Personal Counseling, 
each of the important school subjects such as 


reading, health and fine arts. These lead one to 


expeet something practical, possibly a book that 
is both a se1rentifie psychology and a practical 


What 


expect from a college professor who was once a 


treatise on methods. else should we 
model of scientifie procedure and who is now a 
man of affairs, giving’ psychological counsel to 
big business? The senior author is well remem- 
bered for his famous EpucationNaL PsyCHoLoGy 
published the first time in 1919, which he now 
everything except 
The 


members particularly his first chapter on the 


admits “empha sized almost 


What the teacher must do.” reviewer re- 


transfer of training, which always seemed. to 
him to be a model in scientitie text-book writing. 
It opened with quotations from famous men on 
the value of the elassies. This was followed by 
summaries of dozens of experiments on transfer, 
Which gave in detail problem, procedure, quan- 


titative results and = eonelusions. These sum- 


maries were followed by trenchant  eriticisms 
based on procedure, the length of the experi- 
ments, the adequacy of control groups and the 


The 


author also wave the leading theories of transfer 


limitations to the econelusions drawn. 
and pointed out the extent of their experimental 
support as well as their practical significanee. 
This book did mueh to establish the science of 


But in the 1941 book 


the reader is saved the boredom of experimental 


educational psychology. 
evidence. In the chapter on Directing Young 
People, Starch at once gives us the “Two Fun- 
damental Laws of Behavior.” “First is the law 
Kaeh 


his world of experience and action.” 


of egocentrism: person is the center of 


“The see- 


ond law is the law of induction: Behavior of one 


person tends to induce eorresponding behavior 


in others.’ Instead of a review of experiments 
to support these laws we have, as in geometry, 
three corollaries and thirty-two rules for apply- 
ing them, all of which seem to follow magieally 
from some superlative insight. The two eorol- 


laries of the first law are: (1) “To be a man 
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among men ts a man’s deepest wish” and (2 
“Cause a person to feel that what you wish hin 
to do is to his self-interest.”” Some rules for 
applying corollary one are “Show him respect, 
“Ask him to do things,” “Ask him to help you 
solve his problems,” “Be a good listener,” * Let 
him talk himself out,” ete. 
plying corollary two are “Ask him to do only 


Some rules for ap- 
What is right,” “Set down all motives he would 
have in doing what you wish him to do” and 
“Devise specific ways for appealing to the self 
The above quotations give 
book, 
namely, giving laws, rules and opinions with 
It is in 


interest motives.” 


the outstanding characteristic of the 
out any scientifie supporting evidence. 
deed the voice of authority. 

Although the book claims to be a treatise on 
What teachers do, the reviewer was unable to find 
any descriptions of actual teaching procedures 
in Part I. 


which claims to be a practical psychology of 


Failing in this, he turned to Part IT, 


The chapter on Reading and 
It tells about the im 


portance of reading, gives the usual facts about 


school subjects. 
Development is typieal. 


eve movements in reading, deseribes individual 
differences between good and bad readers, nar 
rates the development of reading interests and 
discusses a remedial reading program and a 
number of other faets about reading, but fails to 
report a single experiment or give a single rule 
on how to improve either reading speed or read- 
ing comprehension. The classroom teacher will 
search in vain in this book for procedures which 
he would not otherwise use for the improvement 
of his teaching. This, however, is not the main 
fault of the book, but rather the fact that it 
ignores the science of educational psychology. 
Quoting the opinions of scientists 1s not science. 
They acquire scientifie value only in so far as 
the underlying scientifie procedures and results 
are given in support, but this the book for the 
most part fails to do. Instead of leading the 
way to light as did the EpucationaL PsycHoL- 
oGy (1919), the 
(1941) is a retreat into darkness. 


PsycHoLoGy IN EDUCATION 


Those who have read Hartmann’s GESTALT 
Psycno.oay will, of course, expect his Epuca- 
TIONAL from the 
Gestalt point of view and in the Gestalt style. 
That is, we shall expect educational psychology 
to be presented in a finely organized whole or 


Psycuo.ocy to be written 
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pattern. First, we shall see the field in its en- 
tirety and then the parts or chapters as highly 
integrated subwholes, which will never leave the 
reader in doubt about their relation to the entire 
field, not only of psychology but of all science, 
and even the cosmos. The style will be heavy 
and wordy, and after the reader has read a 
number of pages, he will pause and ask himself, 
“Now, what did the author say?” 


suring himself that this is a Gestalt book, he will 


After reas- 


continue reading, hoping eventually to experi- 
ence that flash of insight which will make the 
Gestalt appear with complete pragnance and 
closure. Hartmann’s EpucaTionaL PsyCHoLoGy 
fulfils all these expectations except the Gestalt 
The book has 


Part One is on the psychological 


of EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
three parts. 
approach to edueational problems and contains 
140 pages. It emphasizes the ideas that eduea- 
tion should be the fulfilment of pupil needs and 
There 


is also a chapter on the Life Cycle or the growth, 


that the body has primary importance. 


maturity and decline of the organism, and a 
chapter which gives samples of the materials of 
educational psychology but fails to give an or- 
ganized view of the field. The chapter on the 
Life Cycle gives a good view of the whole of 
genetic psychology but it is not integrated with 
the rest of the subject matter. It is presented 
rather as an independent whole. Part Two is on 
the improvement of the organism and its fune- 
tions. It contains 302 pages and is the heart of 
the book, covering the topies of intelligence, 
motivation, emotions, thinking, learning and 
memory, ereativeness, social behavior and per- 
sonality. Part Three is on the adaptation of 
instruction to developmental levels. It contains 
84 pages and has four chapters, one on each of 
the following planes of edueation: elementary, 
secondary, college and adult. 

The leading characteristic of the book is its 


Like all 


Gestalt writers, Hartmann is not so much inter- 


emphasis on philosophy and theory. 


ested in improving the teacher's art as in giving 
him the correct theory or interpretation, or 
briefly, the Gestalt view. The key words to the 
improvement of any function are insight, mean- 
ing and understanding. The author, however, 
admits the value of experimental facts. He 
states that, in appraising the extensive literature 
on learning, we must keep in mind that all these 
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findings must be interpreted in the light of the 
procedures and techniques used in’ obtaining 
them. We must know exactly what the experi 
menter and his subjeets did, how the problem 
arose, how it was concretely formulated, what 
motives operated in the participants, how the 
stimuli were applied and registered and whether 
or not the data permit of only one interpreta 
tion. In spite of the emphasis on all this detail, 
Hartmann not only fails to give the details of a 
single experiment on learning, but proceeds 
within a few pages to put in italies such dog 
matie statements as the following: “In learning 
always use the largest whole which the develop 
mental level of the organism permits” (p. 309), 
a statement for which there is no experimental 
proot. Again in. discussing” the question of 


transfer, which receives only nine pages, he 
gives a good discussion of the identieal-elements 
and generalization theories but he omits the 
experimental data in favor of each. 

Consistent with the emphasis on theory, the 
second characteristic of the book is the seant 


amount of space given to experimental and 


quantitative data. This is true not only of 
learning but of other topies such as emotion, 
reasoning and creativeness. In the chapter on 
emotion, much space is given to the importance 
of education in making a pupil haypy, and also 
to empirical rules that have been found effective 
for controlling emotion, but there is little or 
nothing on the psychological and physiological 
processes involved in emotion. In the chapter 
on reasoning we find a good statement of the 
use of Eulerian circles for checking the eorreet 
ness of thought, but nothing on the facts of the 
problem-solving process. And in the chapter on 
originality and creativity we have a full diseus 
sion of the importance of developing this fune 
tion in education and of the Wallas-Helmholtz 
theory, but no facts. How does Hartmann pro 
pose to give the student an insight into the essen- 
tial topics of educational psychology when he 
withholds the fundamental facts? 

Seantiness of experimental data (except those 
from the author’s own previously published in- 
vestigations) is probably the chief fault of this 
book, but others are the wordiness of Part One 
Part 


chapter on the Life Cycle, these parts would bet- 


and the brevity of Three. Except the 


ter have been omitted and the space devoted toa 
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fuller treatment of Part Two. The philosophy 
Part One could easily be 
Although the material 


iven in Part Three is satisfactory so far as it 


ex pounded in con- 


densed into ten pages. 


oes, it is much too brief to be helpful 
Among the merits of the book are the merits 
that part of Gestalt theory relating to educa- 
tional processe The importance of insight, 
eaning, maturation, motivation and the total 
personality should always be stressed. Hart- 
nn has done a good job in pointing out their 


e to the teacher, but he 


has overlooked most 
of the facts relating to practice, and conse- 
a decided], one-sided 


Probably 


the one on intelligence, in 


(| ently gives the reader 


view of the learning process. the best 
ch iptler In the book Is 


vhich Hartmann clearly shows that it may be 


either increased or decreased through environ- 
mental forces, but even in this chapter he fails 
to give the established evidence in favor of the 


constancy of the [.Q. 


As an 
i Ppears be { 


book 


seniors or gradu- 


instrument of instruction, the 
uited to college 


ate students who have a good factual background 


Mekboerte . . . 
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in psychology and who are interested primaril, 
in principles. The book is not practical, 

practical means telling just what to do to tea: 

gveography in Grade IV, or any other specitic 
task. Although the book has a glossary, the 
vocabulary is heavy and presupposes a deep 
knowledge of psychology and philosophy. The: 
is a summary at the end of each chapter, and 
contrary to eustom, this often introduces ne 

and important ideas. The author gives few ret 
erences to sources, but references to supplemen- 
tary reading are given, or rather hidden, in 
small print at the end of the book. 
of direct quotation are given in footnotes. In 


The sources 
teresting exercises are given at the end of eac! 
chapter. Pedagogieally the book leaves much to 
be desired, but still it is a book with which teach 
ers should be familiar, particularly if they hay: 
not read Wheeler, Wheeler and Perkins or 
Kottka. 
Homer B. Rep 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Fort HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 


HIAYS, KANSAS 





1942 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


IN continuation of previously published lists! 
of centennial dates in the history of edueation, 
the following group of significant 1942 dates is 
pre ented. Additional details revarding events 
may be found in the 


and persons mentioned 


ard eneyvelopedias and histories of edu- 


1142 a.p. 
Death of Abelard, generally regarded as the 
scholar of the twelfth eentury, teacher 
Non, 
Which raised for discussion many questions as 


to chureh teachings and held that “eonstant and 


kee nest 


of philosophy at Paris, author of Sie et 


frequent questioning is the first key to wisdom.” 


1642 A.D. 
Birth of Sir Isaae Newton, mathematician 
and scientist, author of the Principia, which 
1940, 
earlier 


1See ScHooL AND Society, Deeember 28, 
for list for 1941 and for references to 
similar lists from 1926 to 1940, 


revolutionized seientifie method and thought. 
“Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, ‘Let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 
Pope. 

Death of Galileo, astronomer and physicist, 
defender of the Copernican theory, “for over 
fifty years the knight militant of science—one 
man against a world of bigotry and ignorance.” 

First publication of Ernest the Pious and An- 
dreas Reyher’s “School Code for Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,” containing minute regulations about 
everything that concerned schools and teachers, 
school government and superintendence and the 
relation of parents and children to the schools— 
one of the most remarkable pieces of eduea- 
tional work produced in any German state in 
the seventeenth century—with resultant estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive system of eduea- 
tion which foreshadowed the recent German 
system. 

Publication in London of Comenius and Hart- 
lib’s “A Reformation of Schooles.” 


First college commencement in America and 
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first granting of college degrees—at Harvard 
College. 

Formulation by President Henry Dunster of 
the Harvard Statutes of 1642, based on the arts 
course at Magdalene College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Ezekiel Cheever, graduate of Cambridge, most 
famous of all early American schoolmasters, 
hegan his 71-year teaching career at New Ilaven 
at the age of 23 years. 

1642,” first 


complete educational legislation requiring the 


Famous Massachusetts “Law of 


traming of all children “in learning and labor 
and other employments profitable to the Com- 
monwealth” and requiring children to be taught 
“to read and understand the principles of re- 
ligion and the eapital laws of the country.” 
Aceording to Cubberley, this law is “remarkable 
in that, for the first time in the English-speak- 
ing world, a legislative body representing the 
state ordered that all children should be taught 
to read.” 
1742 A.D. 

Moravian College for Women, Pennsylvania, 
opened. 

1842 A.D. 

First child-labor law regulating hours of em- 
ployment of children in Massachusetts. 

Creation of a city Board of Edueation in New 
York City, establishment of real public schools 
and cessation of support to private religious 
schools. 

Kstablishment of a publie high school at Bing 
hamton, New York. 

Connecticut legislature abolished the State 
Board of Edueation, of which Henry Barnard 
was secretary. 

First business school in the United States 
opened at Rochester, New York, by George 
Washington Eastman, and known as the East- 
man Commercial College. 

Villanova College, Pennsylvania, opened. 

Mary Baldwin College, Virginia, opened as 
Augusta Female Seminary. 

Hollins College, Virginia, opened. 

The Citadel, the Military College of South 
Carolina, opened. 

St. Mary’s School 
North Carolina, opened. 

Howard College, Alabama, opened. 

Marion Institute, Alabama, opened. 


(later Junior College), 
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State School for the Blind established in 
Kentucky. 
Cumberland University, Tennessee, opened. 
Maryville College, Tennessee, chartered. 
Ohio Wesleyan University chartered. 
Wittenberg College, Ohio, established. 
Xavier University, Ohio, chartered. 
University of Notre Dame du Lac, Indiana, 
opened, 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Nashotah House, Wisconsin, Protestant Epis- 


eopal Theological Seminary, opened. 


Indiana, founded. 


Iowa Wesleyan College opened. 

Willamette University, Oregon, founded. 
WALTER CRrosBy 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 


EELLS 


COLLEGES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE HAVANA CONFERENCE LAYS 
PLANS FOR CULTURAL 
COOPERATION 
THe second Pan-American Conference on In 
tellectual and Cultural Cooperation meeting in 
Havana, November 15-25, pledged itself to the 
support of democracy and freedom as the only 
means by which people may live in peace and 
promote mutual understanding through eultural 

exchange. 

Opening the conference in the Ifouse of Rep 
resentatives with President Batista, of Cuba, 
presiding, nineteen of the American republics 
were represented officially for the purpose of 
drafting measures for cultural cooperation in 
every field of intellectual endeavor, literary, se 
With 


out dissent, they pledged themselves to work for 


entifie, artistie, musical and edueational. 


complete hemisphere solidarity, friendly under 
standing and mutual cooperation. 

Keynote of the eonference was struck by its 
president, Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, Cuban 
lavver, when he told the two hundred or more 
that the republics must 
unite in spirit or face extermination. He chal 
lenged: “When President Roosevelt ealls us to 


the struggle te defend freedom and democracy 


delegates Ameriean 


in America against the powers that may attack 
her, we must respond ‘We are prepared.” He 
continued by warning the American republies 
that if the war now raging abroad envelopes 
America and crushes us, we shall all return to 


the inferior status of colonies dominated from 
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Kurope. Summing up the gravity of the situ- 


ation, he stated: “We must be prepared to pro- 
tect our demoeratie systems and our rights as 
Iree men and stand shoulder to shoulder 
brothers.” 
Head of the 
James T. 


Committee on 


United States delegation was 
Shotwell, president of the American 
Intellectual 


warned the conference that cooperation can not 


Cooperation. Ile 


he in posed by rovernments or political needs; 


that it must arise from a genuine and sincere 
interest in-one another. Said he, “Intellectual 
cooperation Is only possible ma world ol tree- 


Bias 1 

Kmphasizing the importance of cultural un 
derstanding in international relations, the con 
ference got down to specifie methods of bring 


build 


thoughts and ideals as essentials of hemisphere 


ing this about and to unity of spirit, 


detense. Sterling Fisher, director of education, 
CBS, provided an international broadcast from 
the conference over the network of the School of 
the Air of the Amerieas. 

Many resolutions were introduced by the va- 
national delegations and were discussed 


rious 


fully for many days. Unanimously approved 
was a resolution strongly protesting against the 
imprisonment, confinement and ill-treatment of 
“persons of all classes and social conditions” in 
the invaded countries of Europe, and especially 
the intellectuals of those countries. Requests 
were framed to be directed to the governments 
of those 


the treatment of scientists, artists and other in 


countries asking for improvement in 
tellectuals, and asking that they be treed to go 
to other countries it they were not acceptable. 

The American republics were called upon to 
books 


provide funds for publication of pro- 


moting cultural understanding. One specifie 
recommendation was the colleeting of the most 
important literary masterpieces from each re- 
public and publishing them in a series of vol- 
umes to be printed in both English and Spanish. 
These would be made available to every publie 
school and public library in the western hemi- 
sphere, in order that we might become better 
aequainted with the literature of our neighbor 
republies and thus come to know more of the 
feelings and thoughts of their peoples. 

The conference passed resolutions urging the 


American republies to abolish duty fees upon 
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books and printed matter from country to coun 
try, and to set up a new, inexpensive posta! 
rate on books 
films would also be made available at little cost 


and magazines. Edueationa! 
for circulation among the various countries, and 


a central clearing house would release news 
bulletins bearing on them. 

Foreseeing the possibility that the Western 
Hemisphere may become the eustodian of world 
culture, the conference voted to recommend the 
establishment of the exiled Paris Institute some 
where in the Americas and to invite Henri Bon 
net, the former director, to head the institute. 
Havana was suggested as its logieal loeation. 
Other world organizations to be invited to the 


New World 


Union, the International Union of Academies, 


are the International Scientific 
the International Association of Historieal Sci 
ences and the International Bureau of Eduea 
tion. 

Not only did the conference vote to invite these 
world cultural organizations to American sites, 
but it voted to do all possible in helping refugee 
professors, scientists, scholars and literary men 
from Europe to reach the American hemisphere 
and to establish With the 
blood and brains of the Old World drawn here, 


the torch of learning, as well as of freedom, 


themselves. best 


would be taken up and borne in the American 
republics. 

To insure greater understanding among the 
American countries themselves, measures were 
adopted to promote a wholesale exchange of 
professors, students and writers. It was sug- 
gested that special passports be provided these 
messengers of goodwill and that reduced travel 
rates be made available to them. It was agreed 
that each exchange person should be able to 
read and speak the language of the country 
to which he that he should 
something to contribute to the culture or sei- 
Further- 


goes, and have 
entific development of that country. 
more, these persons should be tolerant, flexible 
individuals, able to meet and make friends in 
the other countries. Newspapermen were also 
asked to visit various countries in order to in- 
form the readers at home regarding the other 
lands and peoples. 

It was voted to ask the respective American 
governments to appropriate money for award- 
ing literary, scientific and artistie prizes each 
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year to individuals doing most to promote Pan- 
American understanding and advancement. The 
Pan American Union would serve as clearing 
house for awarding the prizes. 

Revision of copyright laws to provide inter- 
national protection to all authors in all Amer- 
ican countries was requested, and it was agreed 
to establish an Inter-American Federation of 
Composers’ and Authors’ Societies. 

Wide-spread use of radio as a medium of eul- 
tural exchange and inter-American understand- 
ing was urged along with greater exchange of 
educational and documentary films. The com- 
mittees on intellectual cooperation in the various 
republics were asked to continue to promote 
these exchanges. 

Representatives from the United States at- 


tending the conference were James T. Shotwell, 


Research... 
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Edith E. Ware, I. L. Kandel, Maleolm Davis, 
Stephen P. Duggan, Sterling Fisher, Clarence H. 
Haring, George Zook, William Harris, Charles 
A. Thomson, John Lockwood and Mrs. Coneha 
Atlantic 
From California came J. H. Furbay, represent- 
ing the Mills College “Casa 
one of the leading centers ot 


Romero James—all from the states. 
Pan-Americana,” 
Pan-American 
study for summer residents on the Pacitic Coast. 

The Havana 
ning of extensive and thoroughgoing cultural 


Conference marked the begin 


teamwork in the American hemisphere, and laid 
the groundwork for greater sympathy and un 
derstanding among the American peoples. Rio 
de Janeiro was selected as the meeting place for 
the next conference in two years. 
JOHN HARVEY FuRBAY 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 





SCORES ON NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, 1940 
AND 1941 
NEARLY 300 teachers and teacher-candidates 
who took the Teacher Examinations in March, 
1940, also took one or more parts of the Teacher 


Examinations in Mareh, 1941. Of these, 263 
took all the “Common Examinations,” which 
aggregate 8 hours of examination time. The 


availability of two sets of seores of 263 ean- 
didates, secured one vear apart, on two differ- 
ent but parallel forms of an 8-hour battery of 
tests, inakes possible some interesting compari- 
sons and suggests some interesting questions 
which, it is hoped, will be investigated and re- 
ported later. 

Since we do not know of any general regu- 
lations which require candidates to take exami- 
nations every year, we must assume that, with 
some exceptions, these candidates “repeated” 
voluntarily. Preliminary investigation indicates 
that many “repeated” for their own purposes, 
including that of self-guidanee. 

What was the general character of this volun- 
tary repeating group? Were they mainly low- 
scoring individuals seeking to raise their scores, 
or high-scoring individuals anxious to confirm 
their high initial seores? Did they gain in 
average score, and if so, was the gain substan- 


tially greater than what might be expected as 
“practice effect”? Since it is reasonable to ex 
pect that 
effort during the intervening twelve months to 


many of the repeaters made some 
strengthen themselves in the fields covered by 
the examination, a substantial gain would not 
be surprising, especially if the examinations are 
largely of the informational and “coachable” 
type for which, according to some, specific 
“eramming” is highly effective. Did the eandi 
dates change their relative rankings, or did the 
two sets of tests taken one year apart rank 
them in substantially the same order? 
The answers to these questions are summar 
ized in Table I: 
TABLE I 
COMMON EXAMINATION TOTAL SCORES 


Average! Standard 
= : 


Correla 


Year Number sealed devia 
A tion 

score tion 

1) eee 263 60.62 8.73 
OSG, 3:6 os 268 59.28 8.27 O.955 

(gain 1.34) 
BORE eae. 15177 61.588 9.15 
1940..... 37267 62.703 9.55 


1For the sake of brevity the Common Examination 
Total Scores are here treated as Scaled Seores, but 
statisticians will recognize that, sinee they are 
weighted averages of Sealed Seores, their S.D. is 
smaller than the S.I). of true Sealed NSeores 

2 Includes only those who took all Common Ex 
amination test units. 

3The difference here is due to greater selectivity of 
the 1940 group, rather than to any difference in diffi 
culty between the 1940 and 1941 examinations 
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apparent that the 263 repeaters are al- files will depend critically on the reliability of t 
a random sampling of the entire group detailed scores included in them. 
the examinations In 1940; that their = : } 
rhe correlations of the 1940 and 1941 subt: 


e ol only 1.34 Senled Seore . 
scores of the 263 repeaters are: 


points (approximately sixteen hundredths of 

ther 1940 sigma) suggests practice effect rather Reasoning 10 ‘minutes 

than effective cramming, and that the two dif English Expression $() 

ferent forms of the Teacher Examinations taken English Comprehension 40 

months apart ranked them substantially = Contemporary Affairs 60 

e order (r=0.955). Inspection of Professional Information 120 
correlation seattergram shows that less than General Culture: 

» per cent. gained or lost more than 5 Sealed Current Social Problems 30 

ITistory & Soe. Studies 30 

Literature 30 

Fine Arts 30 

Mathematies 30 

ypected of any well-made S-hour bat Natneat 


yeore pont 
The “relinbilitv’ and stability indicated by 
correlation of 0.955 are not greater than 
Sciences 30 
measure power and ability to General Culture Total 180 
id principles as well as knowledge of 
nd prineiples. While these correlations of 30- and 40-minut: 
part-seores stand up  satistac tests taken a year apart are encouraging, it 
tion is important for several highly gratifying to be able to report that, a 
cording to the judgment of the many teachers, 
supervisors, scholars and teacher-edueation au 


teacher-edueation ee: i 

that the pal thorities who have generously helped in con 
nd cultural  Structing, eriticizing and editing the Teacher 
decisive as his general Examinations, there has been visible improve 


ilging his relative suitability for a par- ment in the quality of the tests each year. The 


tion. Henee, it is important that the 1941 tests were judged to be markedly better 


that make up the candidate’s test pro- than the 1940 edition; and the edition which is 


have high reliability and stability so that — now completed for administration on January 
’s patte ml v dependably r > "a . ht 
pattern may be dependably re 2-3, 1942, is expected to represent a still greater 
: bse improvement over the first edition (constructed 
guidanee and seit ‘ ; : : 
5 hie’ late in 1939 and administered in March, 1940). 
"S-In-training ane eachers- me . 
rhe correlations reported above, no less than the 
improved eumulative 
) assume a larger highly favorable reports from superintendents 
‘ SSuitl « ‘ &' . 
ich guidance may be Who have used the Teacher Examinations as one 


information eoneern element in their total seleetion procedures, lend 
ig pattern of the growing teacher- strong support to the basie poliey of the Na 
teacher-in-service. One of the — tional Committee that the examinations shall be 


National Committee Teacher — niade by broadly cooperative efforts. 

a ir preanlte 1] > , ° ' . 
that: Caet Seams“ wae eRe As an illustration of the importance of these 
subjeet to subjeet and from vear to : e é 
al correlations, we may consider the three “growth 
making it possible to secure measures 3 . oe 
elie Ee | by tl patterns” shown in Chart I. These three eases 

Various hetds coverer Vv 1i@ ex . ° : 
lat OF chosen to illustrate gains at low, medium 
riuidanee ant se yuidaanee ¢ i 
of changing patterns obviously and high levels. 
liability of the part-scores making 4The outlines and plans of the Reasoning and 
‘ profiles which indieate the nature English Expression test units were changed rather 
markedly in the 1941 ‘examinations. While these 
‘old a , ssibaasal changes resulted in substantial improvement of the 
fields eoverec yy the examinations, 1941 over the 1940 tests, they account for the rela- 


search potentialities of the test pro- tively low magnitude of these correlations. 


candidate’s growth in the various 
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CuartT I 


Teacher Examination profiles of three candidates 
who took the March, 1940, and 
March, 1941. 

The vertical lines joining the 1940 and 1941 pro- 
files show graphically the 12-month gains or losses 
in Sealed Scores on indicated parts of the National 


examinations in 


Committee Teacher Examinations. 

For use on Cumulative Service Records which 
are kept for self-guidance purposes, these profiles 
should be recorded in greater detail, so as to show 
gains (or losses) on the various sections of the 
General Culture, Contemporary Affairs, and Pro- 


fessional Information Tests. 


It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
these profiles of comparable test measures will 
yield their full potential values for selection or 
guidance or research only when used as parts 
of comprehensive cumulative service records. 
Substantial gains or losses in one or more fields 
or subtests may be definitely misleading unless 
carefully investigated. A single illustration will 


suffice. Two of the 263 repeaters described 


above had only one score each below the aver- 
age; in 1940 both secured near-zero scores on 
the Fine Arts subtest. 


In 1941, their Fine Arts 
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scores were still below the average, but A rose 
to the 40th percentile and B to the 48th per- 
centile, both very substantial gains. B had 


been shocked by her ignorance of the field ot 
art taken 
during the intervening twelve months. 


courses 
A had 


not altered his study and reading habits and 


and had summer and night 


had not really gained: his first score was low 
because of an unusual accident in the examina 
tion room. In another case, a large loss on all 
the tests taken in an afternoon session was due 
to illness during that afternoon. In many cases 
the explanations will be more difficult to find 
and verify. These considerations emphasize the 
great desirability of affording all candidates an 
opportunity to take comparable examinations 
periodically as often as they wish. 

Plans are now being made for a more a 
lytical study of the 263 repeaters, particularly 
those showing substantial gains or losses. An 
effort will be made to ascertain why they “re 
peated” and how they were influenced by their 
gains or losses. We have evidence that at least 
some of these repeaters are definitely interested 
in the self-guidance potentialities of their test 
profiles. If, as seems likely, some of the mem 
bers of this group take the Teacher Examina 
tions on January 2-3, 1942, thus adding a third 
profile to their cumulative records, their results 
will be studied and reported in detail later. 

While Chart I is presented mainly to illus 
trate “growth profiles,” it also illustrates the 
magnitude of the differences in intelligence and 
eulture which selecting authorities find among 
candidates who, aceording to their eredentials 
and recommendations, appear to be equally de 
sirable as teachers. Selecting authorities have 
reported to the National Committee many cases 
in which eandidates at or below the 50-level 
present college records which, on a grade-point 
basis, are superior to the college records of 
candidates at or above the 76-level in Chart I. 

(Illustrations of such cases, and full infor- 
mation concerning the Teacher Examinations, 
are found in various publications which can be 
secured by a request addressed to the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, 15 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York City.) 

Ben D. Woop 

DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

ON TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
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Curriculum Study Guide—Maryland Looks 

in Mdueation.’’ Maryland School Bulle 

XXIII, No. 2. Pp. 192. State Depart 
Kducation, Baltimore, 1941 Oe. 

important recommendation of “The 1941 

Maryland Publie Schools under the di 

Herbert) Bruner, professor of education, 

College, Columbia University, is that a 

rma study program be inaugurated by the state 

iately following the survey study program just 

pleted Thi bulletin has been prepared as a 

the formation of committees and in carrying 

tudy program It outlines a suggested ad 

ve procedure and includes discussions of 

problems in curriculum study, such as 

eurricula and their organization 


ela - ‘olleg Kntranee Examination 
> |). ‘ . Published by the board, 
31 f ith Street, Ne \V York. OC 


t of the work of the board during 


I 
1 
\ 


complet 
the year 
e 


| 7 Eu The Southern Neqro and 
the Publie Library \ Study of the Government 
and Administration of Publie Library Service to 
Negroes in the 


Studies in Library Seience 


South (The University of Chicago 
Pp. xvi+ 218. The 
1941, $2.50. 
library 
Southern 


Chicago Press. 
detailed Vie we f the meager 


iwailable the 2 thie 


British Education (revised). 
Published for the 
1941, 36¢. 
comprehensive essay describes the various Brit 
titutions that are concerned with the pro 

of education and exphiins how, in spite of 
miultiform character, they are so related to 

to constitute a national system It is 

iat British preference has always been for 

effort rather than state compulsion, and 

when the provision of education came to 

edoas a state duty, the central authority 

invested with autocratic powers, but Was 

pected to supervise and assist local administration 
ithout depriving it of initiative and responsibility. 


Pp. 54. 
British Council by 
gins Grreen, 


a (editor). Social Understanding 

md erican Teacher—a Working Syllabus. 
*». 4. Mimeographed. Council for Democracy, 
Madison Avenue, New York. 1941. 

the study of the personal problem of the teacher 
ideals of social living in 


35¢. 


eloping democratic 
nh society 


, and Ropert M. MorGAN (prepared 
Western Ilem sphere (Unit 
in American Problems). Prepared under 
ection of the Committee on Experimental 
the North Central Association of Col- 
1 Secondary Schools. Pp. vi+ 66. Illus 

Ginn, IT41. 60¢. 
Aims to give the high-school pupil a clear picture of 
the defense problem, including threats from abroad 
and from within our country, and methods used to 
these threats 3 
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SANDERS, WALTER FREDERICK. 


SAUCIER, W. A. 


STERNER, 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. 


Woop, HuGu B. (prepared by) and Others, 


ZIMAND, GERTRUDE FOLKS. 
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The Netherlands East Indies—Holland Carries 0; 
Pp. 60. Illustrated. The Netherlands Informa 
tion Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yor! 
1941, 

e 


Reports of the Committee for the Study of the Ca 
and Kdueation of Physically Handicapped Ch 
dren of the City of New York. The Origin a 
Development of Special Programs for the P} 

Handicapped. Pp. 91. Cardiae Clas: 

and the Care of Cardiae Children. Pp. 99. Op 

Air Classes and the Care of Below Par Childr: 

Pp. 83. Epileptic Children. Pp. 61. All pul 

lished by the Board of Edueation of New York 

City, 110 Livingston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1941, 


ically 


e 

A Study of Honors 
Work at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 19.2 
41. Pp. 40. Park College Press. 1941. 


e 
Theory and Practice in the El 
mentary School. Pp. ix +537. ITllustrated. Mac 
millan. 1941. $3.25. 
Aims to show how each of the ordinary subjects of 
the elementary school can be so taught through 
“meaningful experiences” that broad comprehension 
insight and integration in learning are the result 
May be useful as a text for a course in methods of 
teaching in the elementary school, 

e 

ALICE P. A Course 
Appreciation. Pp. 86. Reprinted from 10 issues 
of ‘*Group Discussion Guide,’’?’ November, 1940, 
to October, 1941, and published by Edueational 
and Reereational Guides, Ine., 1501 Broadway, 
New York. 1941. $1.00. 
e 
How to Buy Life Insurance 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 62). Pp. 32. 
Publie Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 1941. 10¢; quantity rates. 
Nine suggestions for persons requiring the protection 
of life insurance are listed in this pamphlet based on 
the reports of the staff of the Securities and Ex 
change Commission, the briefs filed by the insurance 
companies for the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and reports of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. 
e 


of Study in Radio 


‘he 
calling the Youth of the Nation.’’ Bulletin No. 
3, Oregon Committee for Implementing — the 
Teaching of Democracy. Pp. 30. Published by 
the committee (Eugene, Ore.) and Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA. 1941. 
Prepared for high-school juniors and seniors to fur 
ther their understanding of the basie tenets of de 
mocracy and the current threats to its continuance, 
this bulletin is based on “The Edueation of Free 
Men in American Democracy,” a report of the Iedu 
eational Policies Commission, NEA. 

® 
Children Who Work on 
the Nation’s Crops. Pp. 19. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
1942. Single copies, free; up to 25 copies, 10¢ 
each; quantity rates. 
A leaflet that deals with the employment of children 
in industrialized agriculture and urges support of 
$8. 2057. This is the bill introduced in Congress on 
November 17 by Senator Thomas of Utah (for Sen 
ator LaFollette) bringing the employment of children 
in agriculture away from their home farms under 
the child-labor provisions of the Wages and Hours 
Act. 





